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Mickey Mouse Directing the Universe 
He does it in Walt Disney’s new film FANTASIA 
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ON THE ICE-ENCRUSTED BRIDGE of the freighter Joseph 
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the worst storm in his experience on Lake Michigan. Photo was 


Block, Captain Howard Kizer welcomes a snug harbor after taken in Indiana Harbor, Indiana, on November 14. 


STORM OVER THE GREAT LAKES 


INTER’S first storm roared 
W eeross the United States last 
week, leaving a trail of death 
and destruction 
The severe wind-and-snow storm 
spread north and east from the Rocky 
Mountains. Blizzards and zero weather 
struck the Middle Western states of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Roads were 
blocked by snowdrifts. 
About 25 duck hunters were killed 





in Minnesota and Wisconsin when the 
storm trapped them without shelter. 
Some drowned, while others were ma- 
rooned on islands and froze to death. 

High winds toppled houses and 
barns in Illineis, Indiana and Ohio. Far 
to the south, in Louisana, 30 oil der- 
ricks were blown over. 

The storm’s worst fury burst on the 
Great Lakes. Ships tossed helplessly in 
the gale. The 7,200-ton steamer Wil- 
liam B. Davock, thrown against a reef 


You ought to try to get 
your auto out-a_ this 
mess. It's a scene in 
Minneapolis the day the 
blizzard struck. (left) 





Novadoc (right) break- 
ing up on a reef near 
Pentwater, Mich., during 


the recent storm. Two of 


the crew of 19 were lost. 
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The pulpwood carrier 


in Lake Michigan, broke in two and 
sank. The 1.934-ton treighter Novadoc 
turned on her side and went down. The 
4,200-ton grain ship Anna C. Minch 
was missing, believed wrecked. 

About 70 sailors went down with 
their ships or were washed overboard. 

One ship captain, rescued after a 
night of terror on his stranded ship, 
said it was the worst storm in his 25 
vears on the Great Lakes 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





WAR REVIEW 


COVENTRY BOMBED 


German bombing planes on Nov. 14 
carried out the worst air raid of all 
time. Their victim was Coventry, a city 
of 250,000 in the middle of England. 

Coventry is an industrial center, with 
many automobile and airplane factories. 
Until the air raid, it was a beautiful 
city, with many buildings of the old 
English style of architecture. It is 
known as the “City of Three Spires,” 
because of the tall steeples of St. 
Michael’s .Cathedral, Holy Trinity 
Church, and Christ Church. 

German officials said that they 
bombed Coventry to get revenge for 
the bombing of Munich on Nov. 8, 
while Chancellor Hitler was there. 


Throughout the night for ten hours, 
German planes dropped bombs on Co- 
ventry. At least 200 persons were killed 
and 800 seriously injured. Hundreds of 
buildings lay in ruins, including St. 
Michael's Cathedral. 


R.A.F. BOMBS HAMBURG 


Next night, Britain’s R.A.F. raided 
Hamburg, Germany's second largest 
city. Power stations, docks, gas works, 
and railway yards were the targets. 

Germany does not allow newspaper 
and radio ‘correspondents to tell much 


about the death and damage done by 
R.A.F. raids. 


GREEK VICTORIES 


The soldiers of Greece surprised the 
world last week by driving the Italians 
back all along the 100-mile battlefront 
between Albania (Italy’s possession ) 
and Greece. 

The Italians were forced to give up 
their important base city of Koritza, in 
Albania. (See map at right. ) 

The Italians are trying to bring up 
reinforcements, to reorganize_their 
army for the battle against the Greeks. 

The reinforcements and supplies go 
by boat from ports along the “heel” of 
Italy, principally Taranto, Brindisi, and 
Bari. (See map. ) 

But the Italians are having difficulty 
keeping their ships going, because Brit- 


ish planes and warships are raiding 
Italian ships. 

Italian ships that escape and make a 
landing in Albania, may be bombed in 
port by British planes. Last week, the 
Albanian ports of Durazzo and Valons 
were bombed as Italian ships unloaded 
supplies. 


ATTACK ON TARANTO 


About half ot the Italian fleet is 
based at Taranto. Italian warships are 
keeping to their bases, because of Brit- 
ain’s greater sea-power in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Admiral Cunningham, commander of 
the British Mediterranean fleet, has 
been trying to get the Italian ships to 
come out and fight. But they kept to 
their harbors. 

“If they won't come out, we'll go in 
and get them,” he said. 

On the night of Nov. 13, Admiral 
Cunningham ordered planes on _ his 
warships to take off for Taranto. While 
over the Taranto harbor, the planes 
dove low and dropped torpedos into 
the water, aimed at anchored Italian 
warships. 
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Britain claimed two Italian battle- 
ships, two cruisers and two auxiliary 
vessels had been sunk. 

Italy denied it. Premier Mussolini 
said some slight damage was done to 
three warships. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


The big question at present is: What 
are Germany and Russia up to? Russia’s 
foreign commissar, Vyacheslav M. Mol- 
otov, went to Berlin and stayed three 
days, at the invitation of Chancellor 
Hitler of Germany. It was the first visit 
he had made to Germany. 


As Molotov’s train arrived in Berlin, 
German leaders in Nazi uniforms stood 
waiting on the railroad platform. But 
the train stopped at the wrong place. 
The Germans had to rush along the 
platform to greet their guest. This was 
like a comic incident in Charlie Chap- 
lin’s movie, The Great Dictator. 

Hitler and Molotov held two conver- 
sations in Hitler's office. Newspaper re- 
porters were not admitted. When Molo- 
tov left to return to Russia, reporters 
were told that the two men had 
“strengthened relations between Ger- 
many and Russia.” 

No one knew exactly what this short 
statement meant. There was a rumor 
that Russia had agreed to keep Turkey 
from giving help to Greece. In return, 
Russia would get part of the British 
Empire, if Britain loses the war. 

But this rumor was mere guessing. 
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N. Y. Herald Tribune map 





WHERE ITALY, GREECE AND BRITAIN ARE TANGLING: Read the article on 
this page and follow map. (1) The Italian port of Taranto, where Italian warships 
were surprised by British seaplanes. (2) and (3) Durazzo and Valona, Albanian 
ports raided by British planes. (4) the 100-mile border between Albania and 
Greece, where Greeks have been winning over Italians. 
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MEXICO TO INAUGURATE 
PRESIDENT ON DEC. 1 


On Dec. 1, Mexico will inaugurate 
its new President—General Manuel 
Avila Camacho. 

The inauguration ceremony will take 
place in Mexico City. Diplomats of many 
nations will be present. Head of ‘the 
U. S. delegation attending the inaugu- 
ration will be Henry A. Wallace, our 
newly elected Vice President. Mr. Wal- 
lace’s own inauguration will take place 
Jan. 20, at the same time President 
Roosevelt is inaugurated for his third 
term. 

Mr. Wallace, soon to be our Vice 
President, is now Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the President’s Cabinet. 

It is unusual for such a high official 
to attend an inauguration in another 
country. Usually, officials of lower rank 
represent their countries at such affairs. 

By sending Mr. Wallace, our gov- 
ernment is paying a high compliment 
to Mexico. This is in line with our 
government's “Good Neighbor” policy 
in this hemisphere. 


TROUBLE OVER OIL 


Relations between the United States 
Mexico have not been on the 
terms in recent years. 
Trouble flared up between the two 
neighbors in 1937 when the Mexican 
government took control of all the oil 
wells in Mexico 


These oil wells were owned and op- 


and 
friendliest 


erated by United States companies. 
There were many complications to 
the “trouble over oil” between the U. S 
and Mexico 
Many people in the United States 
do not like the Mexican government 
because it is partly socialist. The Mexi 


MEXICAN school girls and boys march- 
ing in the parade in Mexico City on Sept. 
16, Mexico’s Independence Day. 





From March of 
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can government seized large farms and 
estates, owned by a few people, and 
divided the land up among Mexican 
peasants. 

This was just one of the acts of social- 
ism in Mexico. The seizure of the oil 
wells was another. 


NO “BIG STICK” 


Because of our government's Good 
Neighbor policy, President Roosevelt 
did not want to take strong action 
against Mexico. In the old days, we 
might have sent troops into Mexico to 
get the Mexicans to “see things our 
way.” But this “big stick” policy is not 
in the spirit of the present Good Neigh- 
bor policy. 

The presidential inauguration in 
Mexico will be the end to an unusual 
story — the story of Mexico's election. 

This story begins on Mexico's Elec- 
tion Day — last July 7. There were two 
candidates — Manuel Avila Camacho 
and Juan Andreu Almazan. Avilo Cam- 
acho had the backing of Mexico's pres- 
ent President, Lazaro Cardenas. Presi- 
dent Cardenas cannot succeed himself 
to the Presidency, because the Mexican 
constitution does not allow the Presi- 
dent to succeed himself. The term of 
office is six years. 

After the ballots had been counted, 
the government announced that Gen- 
Camacho had won. The official 
score was: Avila Camacho, 2,136,625: 
Almazan, 128,574. 

But Almazan did not accept the re-* 
sult of the election. He said that the 
government had not counted the votes 
fairly. He threatened to lead a rebellion 
in order to seize the presidency by 
torce. 

The Almazanistas 


eral 


(followers of AI- 


mazan) started small revolts in various 
parts of Mexico. Mexican government 
troops put down these revolts. 


Time, new film “Mexico” 











a Wide World 
PRESIDENT-ELECT Avila Camacho, of 
Mexico, at whose inauguration Secretary 
Wallace will head the U. S. delegation. 





U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 
VICE PRESIDENT-ELECT Henry A. Wal- 
lace with lowa 4-H Club girls at the 
National 4-H Club Camp in Washington. 
The girls: Pearl Hass, Dorothy Ostrander. 


MODERN SCHOOL at Linares, Mexico, 
along the route of the new Pan American 
Highway. Hundreds of new schools have 
been built throughout Mexico recently. 


Photo by Herbert C. Lanks 
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President Roosevelt last week ap 
pointed Dr. Harry A. Millis of Chicago 
to the National Labor Relations Board. 
He takes the place of |. Warren Mad- 


den. 
Mr. Madden's term expired last Au 
gust, and President Roosevelt did not 


reappoint him. Since August, the board 
has had only two members — Di. Wil 
liam Leiserson and Edwin S. Smith 
These two disagreed about many of the 
matters which came before the board 
This meant that the board wasn't able 
to get much work done during the fall. 
The appointment ot a third member will 
break this deadlock. 

Dr. Millis, who is 67 years old, was 
professor of economics at the University 


of Chicago. He has been handling labor 


PRESIDENT NAMES MILLIS 
TO LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 





relations between the General Motors 
Corporation and the United Automobile 
Workers of America. He has the confi. 
dence of both workers and employers. 
Many employers were opposed to Mr. 
Madden. They thought he sided too 
much with the workers. 

The NLRB’s job is to interpret the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act. This 
is the law which says that employers 
must meet with employees to discuss 
working conditions and wages, if the 
employees want to have a discussion. 
These discussions between employers 
and employees are called negotiations. 

The NLRB also conducts elections 
among employees to decide which union 
(A. F. of L., C. I. O., or independent) 
they want. 





THREE EXPLOSIONS IN ONE DAY 


On the morning of Nov. 12, e rd 
sions wrecked three factories locate 
different cities. 

All three factories manufactured ex- 
plosives. 

The three explosions occurred within 
one hour. 

The worst explosion was in the fac- 
tory of the United Railway _ nal Com- 
pany at Woodbridge, N. ].T 1e factory 

made safety torpedoes for railroads. 
These are clampe -d on a railroad track 
to warn the engineer of an approaching 
train that there is a train ahead of him. 

The explosion completely destroyed 
the building, and shook houses for 20 
miles around. Eight persons were killed, 
and 23 injured. 

The second explosion occurred at the 
factory of the Trojan Powder Company 
in Allentown, Pa. This company is mak- 





ing explosives for the Army and TNT 
for the Navy. 

Three workmen who were making 
detonators (caps to set off explosives) 
were killed. The shed where they were 
working was destroyed. 

The third explosion was at the factory 
ot the American Cyanamid and Chemi- 
cal Corporation in New Castle, Pa. One 
thousand pounds of dynamite blew up, 
killing three workmen and destroying 
the building where they were working. 

Five days later (on Nov. 17) another 
plant of the American Cyanamid and 
Chemical Corporation was wrecked by 
an ex losion. This, too, was in the Pitts- 
burgh region, at Bridgeville, Pa. A 
building was wrecked and two workmen 
injured. 

Causes of the explosions are unknown. 
The FBI is conducting investigations. 
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A QUEEN GOES TO WAR 


Wide World 














Map courtesy of Rand McNally & Co. and Business Week 
NEW AIR ROUTE across the Gulf of 
Mexico, linking New Orleans with Cen- 
tral American nations, is being planned 
by American Export Airlines. Survey 
flights between New Orleans and 
Panama started last week. Broken lines 
on map above show proposed routes be- 
tween New Orleans and Central Amer- 
ican points. Solid lines on the maps 
show air routes now in regular service. 
American Export Airlines recently 
bought TACA, the passenger and 
freight air service for Central America. 


THE QUEEN ELIZABETH, world’s larg- 
est liner, left her pier in New York last 
week and headed into the Atlantic. She 
had lain at her pier in New York since 
last March, when she unexpectedly ar- 
rived from England. The Queen Eliza- 
beth, a new ship, had never crossed the 
Atlantic before. She was not quite fin- 
ished when the war broke out, and she 
was sent here for safety. Now it has 
been decided to put her into war serv- 
ice, probably as a troopship. 
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HE steaming cup of cottee on 


your breakfast table comes from our 
Latin American neighbors. This 
popular beverage is part of the 
American richness. 

The wheat and cattle that we've 
been talking about in recent Theme 
Articles are found all over the 
Americas. Coffee grows only in Latin 
America. The United States isn't 
warm enough for it. The only places 
under the American flag where you 
can find the glossy, dark green leaves 
and brilliant crimson berries of the 
coffee plant are Puerto Rico, Hawaii 
and the Philippine Islands. 

Coftee, like wheat and cattle, came 
to America from Europe. It came 
originally from much further away 
than that. It was first used in Ethio- 
pia and Arabia. 

The Arabs have 


discovery. 


a legend about its 
They say that hundreds of 
years ago some Christian monks, 
fleeing from persecution, settled in 
Ethiopia. They supported themselves 
by raising sheep and goats. One 
night a monk who was guarding the 
flocks noticed that his charges were 
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Photo by William La Varre 








INDIAN CHIEF of the Amazon 

jungle holding up a spray of cof- 

fee berries. Many of the Indians 
| work on coffee plantations at 
| harvest time. 

















They were frisk- 
ing and gamboling in the moonlight 
as if they were bewitched. 

Frightened, the monk told his 
prior about it. The prior watched 
the animals. He noticed that they 
were eating the leaves and berries 
of a strange plant. Finally he nibbled 
on it himself, He, too, found it stim- 
ulating. The plant, of course, was 
coffee. 

From Ethiopia coffee was brought 
across the Red Sea into Arabia. Then 
the Turks began drinking it. Turkish 
ambassadors introduced it into all 
parts of Europe. 


behaving quee rly. 
| 


MOCHA AND JAVA 
For a long time all the world’s cof- 
fee came from Arabia. It was shipped 
from the city of Mocha. Then coffee 





/ 
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COFFEE 


plantations were started in Java, in 
the Netherlands Indies. From there 
they spread all through the tropics. 
You sometimes hear coffee referred 
to as “java” or “mocha.” 

Today about 85 per cent of the 
world’s coffee is grown in Latin 
America. But it all began with one 
plant, according to the story. Some 
one brought a few plants from Java 
to the King of France. He wondered 
if the plants wouldn't grow in the 
West Indies. He shipped them over 
there to find out, in charge of one 
of his officers. The voyage was long 
and stormy. One by one the plants 
died, until there was only a single 
one left. Then the ship began to run 
short of fresh water. The French 
officer shared his own drinking water 
with this last plant. He kept it alive 
until they reached Martinique. There 
the coffee plant was imbedded 
American soil for the first time. 


COFFEE COUNTRIES 


No fewer than sixteen republics of 
the Western Hemisphere are grow- 
ing coffee on a large or small scale. 

Argentina, Uruguay, Chile and 
Paraguay are the only Latin Ameri- 
can countries which are not coftee 
growers. Brazil is the greatest coffee 
producer in the world, with Colum- 
bia second. Outside of the Americas 
coffee is grown in Arabia, parts of 
Africa, India and the East Indies. 

The United States is the greatest 
coffee-drinking country. About 24% 
million bags.( each 132 pounds), are 
consumed throughout the world 
every year. Of this, we use about 
half. This comes to about 12 pounds 
(500 cups) of coffee each year for 
every person in the United States. 

A large part of Brazil's coffee 
comes from the single state of Sao 
Paulo. There are more than 40,000 
large and small coffee plantations, 
called fazendas, with a billion trees 
in the state of Sao Paulo. 

Most of the Sao Paulo coffee is 
shipped from the city of Santos, the 
world’s greatest coffee port. It ships 
as mack as 10 million bags a year. 

The world’s largest coffee planta- 
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tion is in Sao Paulo. More than four 
and a half million plants grow on it. 
About 6,000 persons live and work 
on this one fazenda. It has its own 
highways, railroads, stores, ware- 
houses, managers, workers. 

But coffee is not always a scource 
of wealth to those who grow it. It, 
too, like wheat and cattle, is a prob- 
lem. It is a different kind of problem, 
but a very serious one to the coun- 
tries which depend on coffee for 
their livelihood. 

The problem of coffee is not the 
same for the Americas as is the prob- 
lem of wheat and cattle. You recall, 
from reading the last two Theme 
Articles, that wheat and cattle are 
problems because they are produced 
abundantly in both North and South 
America. Therefore, wheat and cattle 
are not traded very much between 
North and South America. 


OVER-PRODUCTION A PROBLEM 

Even without coffee being pro- 
duced by the United States, the 
world grows more coffee than can 
be consumed. 

During the past ten years about 
32 million bags of coffee have been 
produced each year. Only about 24% 
million bags have been consumed. 
The rest is pretty much a total loss. 
And now that most of Europe isn't 
in a position to buy any coffee, more 
will be lost than ever. Germany, 
France, Scandinavia and the Nether- 
lands together normally take about 
30 per cent of total Latin American 
exports of coffee. Because of the war, 
this market is gone now. 

The coffee countries, particularly 
Brazil, have been struggling with 
this problem of over-production for 
years. The first thing that was tried 
was destroying the surplus coffee. 
Thousands of pounds are still being 
burnt each year. ‘Approaching San- 
tos by sea you can get a glimpse of 
the pillars of blue smoke and smell 
the aroma of burning coffee before 
you can see the harbor. When coffee 
is being burnt the whole bay of San- 
tos is like a great steaming pot of 
coffee. [Turn to page 15.] 
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Photo by James Sawders, from Cushing 
AERIAL RAILWAY FOR COFFEE runs from the coffee plantations high in the sur- 
rounding mountains to the city of Manizales, in Colombia. There the coffee is 
dumped from the aerial cars into railroad cars to be transported to the port of 
Buenaventure for shipment to the U. S., the world’s largest coffee user. 


Photo for American Can Company by Margare Bourke-White 
AFTER THE COFFEE BERRIES ARE PICKED, they are washed, the pulp removed, 
and the two seeds (beans) of each berry removed. After another washing, the 
beans are spread out in the sun to dry. Photo above shows the beans being spread 
out on a Brazilian plantation. The beans are spread evenly over the concrete. 
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BIB and TUCK 





When the Ice Cream Comes, the Hot 
Fudge Sauce May Not Be Far Behind 


UCK wasn’t “100 per cent sold” 
Te all of Bib’s girl friends, but 
there was one he liked a lot — 
Tina Tanner, Bo's younger sister. Of 
course, Bib had known Tina before, 
but they had become close friends 
only this fall—since Tina had en- 
tered Jefferson Junior high. On Fri- 
day afternoons they always walked 
home from school together, after 
Glee Club practice. 
On this particular Friday, Bib had 
stopped by the Tanners’ house to 





The ice cream comes 


look at some cork bracelets Tina was 
making for Christmas gifts. When 
the girls came downstairs from Tina’s 
room, they found Tuck and Bo in the 
iiving room listening to Superman on 
the radio. The boys motioned them 
to come in. 

“You go ahead and listen,” Tina 
whispered to Bib. “I want to ask 
Mother something. I'll be back in a 
jiffy.” 

When Tina returned, Superman 
had just gone off the air. “Look, 
Tuckers, how about staying for sup- 
per? It’s Friday night, no lessons to 
get, and we can play some ping- 


pong.” 

“That's nice, Tina,” Bib replied, 
‘but—” 

“Thanks, Tina,” Tuck added, 
but—” 


“But—what?” Tina laughed. “Bib, 
you said your Mother and Dad are 
going to a church supper. Of course, 
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if you have something else to do 
tonight—” 

“Oh, no,” Bib assured her. “But | 
was thinking, two more might be— 
lot of trouble. You know, we eat an 
awful lot!” 

“She means me,” Tuck grinned. 

“Well, if that’s all, were used to 
big-eaters around here,” Tina nodded 
toward Bo. “Anyhow, it’s my turn to 
cook and I know there’s plenty lane 
and | just asked Mother and she said 
she'd be delighted to have you both.” 





Mom and see if it’s all right. And 
don’t worry, Tina. ! like things—out 
of cans!” 


Dems and Bib went on into the 
kitchen while Tuck was telephoning. 
As soon as they were out of the boys’ 
hearing, Tina said, “I wouldn't tell 
them, but we're going to have frank- 
furters split and stuffed with mashed 
potatoes, one of Bo’s favorites! And 
Sue left me a note on the family 
bulletin board, saying there’s a tray 
of peppermint ice cream in the re- 
frigerator. So let's make hot fudge 
sauce to go with the ice cream!” 

“Oh, yummy!” Bib cried. “Sh-h-bh, 
here they come!” 

“Its okay by Mom,” Tuck an- 
nounced from the doorway. “They ll 
pick us up on the way home.” 





Tuck talks... 


“W hat do you mean—your turn to 
cook?” Tuck asked. 

“Oh, didn’t you know? We have 
three teams of cooks here now,” Tina 
explained. “Bo and Bud cook supper 
one night a week, Sue and I two 
others, and Peggy helps Mother the 
rest of the time. Only tonight I’m the 
one and only cook. Sues gone to 
Centerville.” 

“Oh, gosh,” Bo groaned, “if Tina’s 
the cook, it'll be some  sissified 
salmon casserole or something she 
can dump out of a can. Look, it’s 
five-thirty now and she hasn’t made 
a move toward the kitchen!” 

“You wait—I'll make you eat those 
words!” Tina threatened. 

“That's the spirit, Tina!” Bib ex- 
claimed, “and I'll help you. I'd love 
to stay, thanks, if—” 

“Come on, Tuck, you can't desert 
me now,” Bo pretended to be scared. 


“Okay, Tuck laughed, “Tl call up 


-.. and eats 


“Want us to help set the table?” 
Bo asked. 

“No, thanks,” Tina replied. “You 
know what's his favorite trick, Bib? 
He helps me by setting the table 
with twice as much silver as we 
need. Then he and Bud use a difter- 
ent fork for each vegetable—and Sue 
and I have to wash up!” 

“Well, setting the table’s my job 
tonight,” Bib said, shooing the boys 
out of the kitchen. “Now, Tina, you 
tell me just what silver you want on, 


and I'll do it.” 


Bis was very careful in doing “her 
job” correctly. At each place she put 
i fork to the left of the plate, the 
knife and dessert spoon to the right. 
Above the fork she placed the bread- 
and-butter plate with the butter 
spreader across the upper right side 
of the plate. Above the knife she 
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placed the water giass. The napkin, 
folded in a square, was laid at the 
left of the fork along the edge of the 
table. 


THEY didn't see the boys any more 
until the whole family gathered for 
supper. Tuck was in fine fettle then. 
He escorted Mrs. Tanner into the 
dining room and held her chair 
when she sat down at the table. Bo 
seated Bib and Bud seated Tina. 

“My, my,” Mrs. Tanner said in a 
pleased voice, “you boys make us 
feel—very special.” 

For that matter, Tuck himself was 

1 little “special” that evening. In- 
ton of diving in, as soon as his 
plate was filled (the way he some- 
times did at home), Tuck waited 
until Mrs. Tanner began to eat, after 
everyone was served. Also, he was 
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careful to pass things to Tina, sitting 
next him, before he helped himself. 

During the meal, though, Tuck 
got to telling Mr. Tanner, a lumber- 
man, about the hand-carved tables 
and book cases the boys had made in 
woodworking shop. Tuck was so ab- 
sorbed in the conversation that he 
completely forgot what was going on 
around him. 

Meanwhile, Bib helped Tina clear 
the table and serve the saucers of ice 
cream for dessert. 

When Tina went back to the 
kitchen to get the hot fudge sauce, 
Bib returned to her place at the 
table. As she sat down, she happened 
to glance across the table at Tuck— 
and nearly fainted! Evidently, he 
had picked up his spoon uncon- 
sciously while talking, and started 
eating. He was now halfway through 
his ice cream before anyone else had 
started on theirs! 
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Bib tried to catch his eye, but 
couldn't. Tuck kept right on talking 
-and eating. 

He had just finished the tast 
spoonful of ice cream when Tina ar- 
rived with the sauce. Since the bowl 
was hot, she held it on a hot pad and 
passed it to each person individually. 
When she came to Tuck, he looked 
up, startled. 

“Oh, er—uh—thanks,” he said, dip- 
ping out a big spoonful into his per- 
fectly empty saucer. 

That was too much. Everyone 
burst out laughing. Tuck knew the 
joke was on him! 

“That's all right, Tuck,” Tina said. 
“There’s M. I. K.! You know. More 
In Kitchen.” 

“Gee—gosh, I didn’t—honest, this 
wasn't a frame-up, Tina, just to get 
some more!” Tuck grinned. “But, of 
course, I wouldn't refuse.” 

“Well, don’t let it happen again,” 
Tina laughingly teased him. “There 
isn't always M. I. K. You’re just lucky 
because Sue’s not here tonight! rll 
bring you another serving in a min- 
ute. But, hey, somebody keep an eye 
on his saucer until I get back around 
there. He might eat it!” 


—Gay HEAD 
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School Papers Received 


The Editor of Junior Scholastic ac- 
knowledges receipt of the following 
school papers and magazines: 


The Webster Echo, Webster Junior High 
School, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Altamont 
Blue Jay Chatter, Altamont Grade School, 
Altamont, Ill.; Bently Bugle, Grade School, 
Bently, Ia. Junior Hi-Lights, Prosser 
Junior High School, Prosser, Wash.; West 
Side News, West Intermediate School, 
Jackson, Mic.; The Wolf, Wolf Junior High 
School, Easton, Pa.; Waters Junior Tidings, 
Waters School, Chicago, Ill.; The Golden 
Star, Roosevelt School, Wautosa, Wisc. 

The Clarenette, Clarendon School, Can- 
ton, Ohio; Horace Mann Hi-Lights, Hor- 
ace Mann Junior High School, Denver, Col- 
orado; The Sherman Crier, William T. 
Sherman School, Milwaukee, Wis.; Baker 
Junior News, Baker Junior High School, 
Denver, Colorado; The Kimbertonian, East 
Pikeland Consolidated School, .Kimberton, 
Pa.; News Catcher, Iowa State Tteachers 
College Junior High School, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; Junior News, Columbus Junior High 
School, Columbus, Neb.; The Magnolian, 
Wardlaw Junior High School, Columbia, 
S. C.; Hilltop Herald, Windom School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Others received will be acknowledged later.) 
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Adventures in New Books for Boys and Girls ° 


AKKA: DWARF OF SYRACUSE. By Agnes 
Carr Vaughan. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2. 


ICILY is an island in the blue 
S Mediterranean Sea. Down in 

the southeast corner of Sicily 
lies the city of Syracuse. Three hun- 
dred vears before the birth of Christ, 
Syracuse was a prosperous city, to 
whose harbors came ships from 
Egypt and Greece. 

In those ancient times, Akka, the 
king’s dwarf, often looked from the 
palace walls down on the harbors. 
Akka was homesick for Alexandria, 
Egypt. He had been reared there by 
Mother Myrto, a witch-like old wom- 
an, who had sold him five years ago 
to the king of Syracuse. In those 
days all kings had dwarfs to act as 
jesters. The king of Syracuse was a 
kind master, but Akka wished to be 
no man’s plaything — not even a 
king’s. Yet the dwarf did not despair. 
“Wait until you see double,” Mother 
Myrto had told him. “When that 
happens, you will grow to the stature 
of other men.” 

If Akka had been able to glance 
into the cottage of an olive vendor, 
far below the palace walls, he might 
have thought he was seeing double. 
The cottage was the home of Doris 
and Dorian, twin 
brother and sister. Ex- 
cept for their ears, the 
twins looked almost ex- 
actly alike. But Doris’ 
ears were rounded at 
the lower tips, while 
Dorian’s were pointed. 
Both brother and sis- 
ter loved the sea and 
ships. Often they sailed 
with the fishermen who 
cast their nets in the 
harbors of Syracuse. 

It was at the harbors 
that Akka first set eyes 
on the twins. 

“Exactly alike!” he 
breathed. “Tell me, my 
lord,” he asked the 
king, who stood be- 
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The twins, Doris and Dorian, 
watch Akka mold a wax 
image, during their voyage 
on the great ship Alexandris. 





side him, “am I seeing double?” 

“If you care to call it so,” replied 
the king carelessly. 

The king was more interested in 
the building of his great ship Alex- 
andris, which he planned to present 
as a gift to King Ptolemy of Egypt. 
When the ship was finished, Akka 
was to sail on it to Egypt as an in- 
terpreter. 


T he dwarf stared at the twins, and 
remembered Mother Myrto’s prom- 
ise. Suppose he took the twins with 
him to Egypt as proof that he had 
seen double. Mother Myrto might 
then use her magic to make him tall 
like other men. 


With this plot in mind, Akka intro- 
duced himself to the twins. As the 
days passed, the three became good 
friends. Akka knew that the parents 
of the twins were poor, and that they 
had many other children to feed. 
“Why not come with me to Alexan- 
dria?” he asked the twins. “You 
might be able to get work there in 
the glass factories.” Excited, the 
twins agreed to run away from 
home. 


Wren the day came for the ship 
to sail for Egypt, the twins were on 
board with Akka. They did not real- 
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Illustration by Elizabeth Tyler Wolcott, from ‘“‘Akka: Dwarf of Syracuse’’ 
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ize it, but a dangerous adventure 
had just begun for them. 

In a few weeks, the ship docked 
at Alexandria, and after it had been 
presented to King Ptolemy, Akka 
took Doris and Dorian to Mother 
Myrto’s house. It was a gloomy, mys- 
terious place, filled with small chil- 
dren. But these children were not 
ore and playing. They lay 
strapped on boards, and their faces 
were pinched and suffering. Sudden- 
ly the twins realized that the chil- 
dren were being made into dwarfs; 
their growing bodies deformed by 
the boards and tight bonds. 

Mother Myrto looked slyly at the 
twins. “You are too old to be made 
into dwarfs,” she said, “but I could 
sell you as slaves. Twin slaves are 
rare!” 

Before the twins realized what 
was happening, she pushed them 
into an adjoining room, and locked 
the door. Terrified, they clung to- 
gether there in the dark. Through 
the door they could hear the shrill, 
cackling laugh of Mother Myrto. 

“So you believed that foolish tale 
I told you, Akka!” she cried. “You 
believed that if you saw double, I 
could change you — a dwarf — into a 
normal man. No mortal has that 
power! Go back to Syracuse. The 


twins will remain here!” 


A kia knew he could not hope to 
rescue the twins by himself. He fled 
from Mother Myrto’s house, and 
sought out the sailors from the Alex- 
andris. When he told 
them what had hap- 
pened, they formed a 
rescue party, and broke 
into the old woman’s 
house. There they 
found Doris and Do- 
rian, badly frightened 
but unharmed. 

The other children 
were also rescued. 
From a blind man in 
the neighborhood, 
Mesu, the sailors 
learned that Mother 
Myrto had kidnapped 
these children for the 
purpose of deforming 
them and then selling 
them as dwarfs. When 
Akka heard this, he 
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Illustration by Elizabeth Tyler Wolcott, 
from “‘Akka: Dwarf of Syracuse’’ 


Mother Myrto stood on the thresh- 
old of the dark, forbidding house. 


cried: “Tell me, Mesu, do you know 
who I am?” 

“Yes,” said Mesu, “you are no real 
dwarf. You are a descendant of the 
ancient Akkan kings of Africa. Myrto 
stole you when you were a baby, and 
made a dwarf of you. That jeweled 
dagger you have worn since your 
childhood can be used to prove your 
royal blood.” 

The next morning, when the twins 
set sail for their home in Syracuse, 
Akka went with them. But this time 
he did not zo as a dwarf. He went 
proudly, as a prince. 


KNOW THESE WORDS 


enchanted (enn-CHANN-tedd), page 
11, second column. Bewitched; under 
a magic spell. From the Latin incan- 
tare, “sing against”; that is, recite a 
magic spell against a person. 

fantasia (fann-TAH-zee-uh or tann- 
TAY-zee-uh), page 11, second column. A 
musical or literary piece in which the 
author writes whatever fancies or no- 
tions come into his mind without fol- 
lowing any fixed plot or musical form. 

stimulating (STIMM-yoo-late-ing), 
page 6, second column. Stirring up, ex- 
citing, making active (of the nerves). 
From the Latin.stimulus, “a goad” (a 
pointed stick used to urge an animal). 

surplus (SURR-plus), page 7, first 
column. What is left over after some- 
thing has been taken or used. More 
than enough; an excess supply. From 
sur, a short form of super, meaning 
“over; and plus, meaning “more.” 
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WALT DISNEY'S 


ALT DISNEY has 
WW a new idea which 

is going to make 
movie history. Fantasia, the 
result of that new idea, has 
just had its premiere on 
Broadway. 

For years, photoplay di- 
rectors have used music to 
accompany pictures. In Fan- 
tasia, Disney uses pictures 
to accompany music. He and 
Leopold Stokowski, famous 
orchestra’ conductor, chose 
eight pieces of music and 
recorded them on a new re- 
cording system~called “Fan- 
tasound”. 

Fantasound tricks your 
ears into believing that the 
sound moves with the object 
which makes it. The music is 
recorded on several sound tracks 
—one for each part of the or- 
chestra—and each sound track 
comes to you through loudspeak- 
ers placed in different parts of 
the theatre. 

To illustrate the eight musical 
compositions, Walt Disney made 
eight cartoons. Here are some 
examples: 

To the music of 
Duka’s The _  Sor- 
cerers Apprentice, 
Mickey Mouse plays 
the story of a magi- 
cians helper. Mic- 
key steals his mast- 
ers magic - making 
cap and hypnotizes 
a broomstick into 
carrying water for 
him. But he does not 
know how to stop 
the enchanted 
broomstick. It brings enough wa- 
ter to flood the sorcerer’s palace. 

Igor Stravinsky, a living com- 
poser, wrote the music called 
Rite of Spring. Walt Disney 
illustrates this music with pic- 
tures of prehistoric times—fiery 
volcanoes, dinosaurs, tropical 
forests, strange fish. 

To the tune of Ponchielli’s 
Dance of the Hours, Disney 
makes fun of ballet dancing. His 
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father, is famous in Greek 


creation, the film’s “Dopey.” 


FANTASIA 
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DISNEY POKES FUN at the ballet in his 
delightful ostrich dance. Disney dancers are 
ridiculous and awkward with big feet and shoes. 


dancers are alligators, elephants, 
and ostriches with monstrous 
feet. His premiere dansuese 
(leading lady) is a lumbering 
hippo. 

Some critics thought the show 
was too long—two hours. The 
audience grows tired, because it 
listens as hard as it looks. But 
we liked every minute of it. 

You will like the colors. A 
fiery crater really looks as if it 
were on fire. Dew- 
drops actually 
sparkle, and there 
are lovely  glow- 
worm lights. 

For the first time, 
real people act in 
a Walt Disney pic- 
ture. The shadows 
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of Mr. Stokowski 
ED COLT is just and his orchestra 
fy. Pegasus, his +e shown on the 
screen. 


colt is a Disney 

Deems Taylor, 
well-known music 
critic, appears to tell you what to 
expect. 

On our front cover, Mickey 
Mouse is shown in a scene from 
the film, directing the universe. 
Mickey has a dream that he’s 
the world’s top sorcerer, and can 
do anything. He dreams that he 
commands the comets to change 
their course, and tidal waves to 
come and go. He also commands 
the stars to fall down. 
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IMPROVE YOUR READING 
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STM nnn By Sau! B. Sel s, Ph. D, 


Organizing Facts 


Suppose you had a chance to be 
an assistant to one of the delegates 
to the Pan-American Coffee Confer- 
ence. What are some of the facts you 
would have to know to be useful on 
your job? 

You would have to know which 
Latin American nations grow coffee. 
You would have to know how much 
each grows. You would have to know 
how much each exports, and how 
much each uses for itself. You would 
have to know how much surplus ex- 
ists each year, and what has been 
done with the surplus when too 
much of it piles up. 

Where do you get information of 
this kind? It can be found in bul- 
letins and reports of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce and the Pan 
American Union. There are other 
sources, too. Each Latin American 
country issues reports. Annual refer- 
ence books, like the World Almanac, 
contain some of the facts you would 
need. 

When you get all the facts to- 
gether, you next job is to organize 
them. This means that you have to 
know how each fact relates to every 
other fact. 

Read this week’s Theme Article 
on pages 6 and 7. Then take the 
quiz above to see how well you can 
organize facts. The job in this quiz is 
to decide which fact in the right 
hand column belongs with a state- 
ment in the left hand column. You 
will get a surprise if you organize all 
of them correctly, because the letters 
you write in will spell out a message 
for you! 

Each statement in the left hand 
column has one in the right hand 
column which goes with it. Find it. 
Then write its letter before the num- 
ber of the statement it belongs to. 
There will be three left over in the 
right hand column. 


Answer on page 15) 
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1. The harbor at 
Santos is some- 
times like a 


huge coffee pot. 


2. Coffee came 
to America 
through a 
French posses- 


sion. 


3. The United 
States is the 
greatest coffee 
drinking coun- 
try. 

4. In the United 
States the aver- 
age person 
drinks a little 
less than 1% 
cups each day. 


v. Herman Polin 
recently invented 
a plastic made 
from coffee. 


i. The first coffee 
plant in Ameri- 
can soil was 
planted in Mar- 
tinique. 

w. Of 32 million 
bags produced 
only 24% million 
are consumed 
each year. 

k. The government 
of Brazil is build- 
ing a small fac- 
tory to experi- 
ment with cafe- 
lite. 

n. One way to take 
care of surplus 
coffee is to burn 
it up. 


— 5. Coffee is not 


always a source 
of wealth to 
those who grow 
it. 

6. The problem 
of surplus cof- 
fee crops is 
greater today 
than five years 
ago. 

7. An attempt 
was made to 
solve _ over- 
production by 
dividing up the 
market among 
the coffee-grow- 
ing countries. 

8. Coffee-grow- 
ing countries 
are helping to 
develop new 
ideas for using 
coffee in manu- 
facturing. 


@. The 





United 
States uses about 
half of the coffee 
consumed in the 
world each year. 


. The Inter-Ameri- 


can Economic 
Committee is 


ag of the plan 
or inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation. 


In the United 
States we use 
about 500 cups 
of coffee each 


year, per person. 


The war in Eu- 
rope has de- 
stroyed the Euro- 
pean market. 


The world’s larg- 
est coffee planta- 
tion is in Sao 
Paulo. 


. A Pan-American 


Coffee Confer- 
ence was held in 
New York in the 
summer of 1940. 








NEWS QUIZ 


1. WAR’S DEVELOPMENTS (Page 3). The Albanian - Greek 
border, where Italians and Greeks are fighting, is approximately 
how long? Check the right number. Score 15 points. 

300 miles 


Mark an F (for False) or T (for True) in front of each of the fol- 


10 miles 


100 miles 


200 miles 


lowing statements. Score 10 points each. Total 30. 


— The Italians are having everything their own way in their inva- 


sion of Greece. 


— Russia's foreign commisar, V. M. Molotov, visited Berlin and 


talked with Chancellor Hitler of Germany. 


— After their talks, Hitler announced that Germany and Russia had 
agreed on a plan to divide up the world, with Japan and Italy to 


receive some parts. 


2. INAUGURATION IN MEXICO (Page 4). Fill in the missing 
names on the blank lines in the following paragraph. Score 10 


points each. Total 40. 


On December 1, Mexico will inaugurate a new President. His 
He defeated 
tions last July. Mexico’s present President is 
At the inauguration in Mexico my. the U. S. delegation will be 
headed by 


name is 


3. NLRB (Page 5). Check the right ending to the following 








statement. Score 15 points. 


The NLRB’s job is to (a) start strikes; 
terpret the Conscript Act; (d) interpret the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act and conduct elections among employees to decide which 
union they want; (e) interpret the Wages and Hours Act and con- 
duct elections among employees to decide the officers of the union. 


Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right 
answers, you will have a total score of 100. How 
close can you come? Answers in next week’s issue. 


400 miles 





in the elec- 


500 miles 





My total score___ 


(b) end strikes; 


(c) in- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Hi, High Point! 


Last week your Editor received 43 
letters, 27 of them from 7th Grade pu- 
pils of High Point, N. C., Junior High 
School. Interesting and well-written let- 
ters, they were. The writers explained 
why they liked Junior Scholastic, offered 
some suggestions for new features, and 
invited your Editor to visit their “Furni- 
ture and Hosiery” city He has, many 
times! Spent a month there last summer. 


Mayan Indians 


Harold Mummert, Central Fairmount 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, writes: 

“Our seventh grade has been studying 
Mexican history. In Junior Scholastic of 
Sept. 30 you made what seems to us a 
mistake, in the article “Who Are the Latin 
Americans?” 

“Writing about the Mayan Indians, you 
said that they had disappeared before the 
white men came. Our research shows that 
the Mayas were still there, and that the 
conquistadores had wars with them as late 
as 1527.” 

Our statement was wrong. The May- 
an Indians still survived when the 
white man came to Mexico. In fact, de- 
scendants of the Mayas survive to this 
day. There are humble laborers in 
present-day Yucatan, Quintana Roo, 
Canpeche, and Guatemala, who bear 
names of some of the proudest of the 
nobility of the period of Mayan great- 
ness. 

It is true that the great civilization 
of the Mayas had vanished by the time 
the white man Mayan culture 
reached its greatest developme nt be- 
tween 400 and 600 A.D. At this time 
the Mayas were scattered over the re- 
gion between the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec and what is now Honduras, and 
throughout Yucatan. Soon after the year 
600 there was a mass migration from 
the south up into Yucatan, and the 
New Empire began. There was a period 
of brilliant civilization. Then the Mayan 
cities began quarreling among them- 
selves. 

Toward the close of the 12th cen- 
tury, the Toltecs, a people from the 
northwest, invaded Yucatan and con- 
quered many of the Mayan cities. “For 
perhaps two centuries after the Toltecs 
invaded Yucatan it was fairly prosper- 
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A little before 1450 a decline began: 
“and a number of the northern cities 
were again deserted, the inhabitants 
turning to the south. . . . Nevertheless, 
after the whites arrived some of the 
northern cities, especially those toward 
the eastern part of the peninsula, con- 
tinued to be occupied, though by a 
decadent population.” 


Paraguay, Too 


David Patek, 8th Grade, Central 
School, Ironwood, Mich., writes to call 


our attention to a misstatement in the 
Sept. 30 issue It was stated that Bolivia 
is the only South American nation with 
no seacoast. Wrong. What we should 
have said was that Bolivia is the only 
nation with no access to the sea by 
water. Paraguay has no seacoast, as 
David pointed out. The Parana River 
permits ocean-going liners to reach 
Paraguay. 


The Editor has received many other letters from 
readers, and will acknowledge them in future issues. 
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The Lone Survivor 
By TED TRIESCHMAN 


Kirby Road School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Age 14. Grade 8. 


| AM the last person on earth. All 
around me lies death and destruction. I 
see all the horrors of war; a war that 
was started by a power-crazed man. 
Here and there I can see where beauti- 
ful houses and parks were. Bombs have 
destroyed these places and now all that 
stands as a reminder of these things are 
ghastly remains. 

As I walk 
down a street, 
I see a torn and 
tattered Ameri- 
flag, a flag that 
once stood for 
freedom. How 
secure we felt! 
We said that no 
country would 
attack us. But 
they did; and 
now before me 

(Ted Trieschman) I see the re- 
mains of a once proud land. 

I think of the ior my dad and many 
other fathers shouldered guns and 
marched off. While they were gone, 
many bombers came over and bombed 
helpless women and children. 

This kept going on and on, until 
now, I am the lone survivor on this 
once beautiful earth. 


Shield in the Snow 


By ELIZABETH SEVERINGHAUS 
Haverford Friends School, Haverford, Pa. 
Age 12 Grade 7 
When I gaze from the Rocky Mountains 

To the valleys and prairies below, 

I wish I could gaze in the winter, 

When the prairies are covered with 
snow. 





“Last Person on Earth” 


The snow would look like a warrior’s 
shield, 

And the cattle that roam there his crest, 

And the frozen river a slim diamend 
band 

On the shield of the Knight of the West. 


My Hobby 
By DONNA BOLE 


Clarendon School, Canton, Ohio 
Age 13 Grade 8 
M, hobby is a very interesting and 
fascinating one. I collect picture post- 
cards and write to many pen pals. 
My postcard collection contains over 
one hundred cards. The most interest- 
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ing one, I think, is the one my uncle 
wrote from New York in 1918, just be- 
fore he sailed for France to fight in the 
French army. In it he mentions getting 
fitted for a uniform, and sends his love 
to the baby who happens to be my 
brother, and who is now twenty-one 
years old. I have in my collection many 
cards from foreign countries, and | 
especially want to enlarge that part of 
my collection. It is surprising to note 
the different types of paper the cards 
are printed on. 

Pen Pals is another phase of my 
hobby. The foreign Pen Pals are espe- 
cially fascinating. Swiss Pen Pals send 





we eT 
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me descriptions of their land which are 
very beautiful. I have discovered that 
my Danish Pen Pals have the best pen- 
manship. I know that my hobby is not 
only olleintianal, but it is also bot of 
tun. 


Publish Your Writing 


Would you like to have your own 
original work considered for publication in 
Junior Scholastic? If so, send your con- 
tributions to the Junior Scholastic Achieve- 
ment (JSA) Club, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Be sure to give your name, age, home 
address, school and grade. Your work must 
also have your teacher's endorsement. 

































































Read These Rules Carefully 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State each 
carefully and clearly. With your list submit a slo- 
gan, totaling 15 words or less on Planters Peanuts. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
secutely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 6, 1941. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 
February 3, 1941 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical. with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 
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COFFEE 


[Continued from page 7] 

This is a dreadful waste. If we are 
to make the best use of our coffee 
richness some better solution for the 
problem will have to be found. 

One way would be to figure out 
just how much coffee the world can 
use. The coffee countries could agree 
to divide this market among them, 
and not grow any more coffee than 
is needed. 

A Pan American Coffee Confer- 
ence was held in New York last sum- 
mer. It divided up the market 
this way. But some of the coffee 
countries objected. They thought 
their share was too small. The prob- 
lem was turned over to the Inter- 
American Economic Committee. 
(See Theme Article, Oct. 28th, 
Junior Scholastic. ) 

This committee, which is part of 
the plan for better co-operation 
among the Americas, has worked out 
a new agreement on coffee produc- 
tion. The agreement reached 
just last week. The terms of the 
agreement cannot be made public 
until all the governments concerned 
have approved the agreement. 

Another solution to the coftee 
problem would be to find new uses 
tor coffee. Herbert Polin of New 
York recently discovered a way to 
make a plastic (like bakelite) from 
coffee. The government of Brazil is 
already building a small factory to 
experiment with this “cafelite.” 


was 
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Joke of the Week 
We award a JSA bufton this week 
to Philip Sylvester, Jr., Bellevue, 
Ohio, for se nding in this joke: 
Teacher 
“Johnny, 


a 


(reading 
where is the 


papers ): 
dot over this 
Johnny (confused): “Er—I 
it's still in the pencil.” 


Chut, Chut, Chut 
While on the subject of kangaroos 
(we suppose you read the beautiful 
kangaroo story in Junior Scholastic last 
week), here’s a bit of kangaroo family 
fun: 


guess 


The mamma kangaroo was scolding 
the baby kangaroo. 

“Why are you scolding him?’ 
the father. 

“Tll teach him to eat crackers in 
bed!” answered the mother. 


” asked 


November 25, 1940 


LYKENS, PA.; NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


PUPIL ADVISORY BOARDS for this is- 
sue of Junior Scholastic are these two 
groups pictured here, Ke 
(above) the 8th Grade of Lykens, Pa. 
High School; and (below) Miss Jeanora 
D..Wingate’s 7th Grade Class of Daniel 
Webster School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
The Board of the Lykens group are, 


DANIEL WEBSTER SCHOOL, 


of New 


Rochelle, N. Y., offers the services of 
this 7th Grade group: From left to 
right, front row: Jean Leonard, Ruth 


Breitenfeld, Joan Fuerst, Betty Wilkes, 


ooneeoer OUPOREEEEREOREEOGEEOREEEDEOEOCEEROEEOOGODOROGETEEOOROCERTOOEUOTER CORRE CORERORRORORE Denti rticeeteS 
Explanation 


Coach: “How come you only came 


out second in that track race?” 
Runner: “I'd have won, only one of 
the fellows got in front of me.” 


Surprise! If you organized your facts in 
the proper order in the “Improve Your 
Reading” test on page 12, you got the 


message: NICE WORK. 





from left to right, sitting: Clyde Rein- 
hard, Neal Shreffler, Joanne Scheib, 
Emanuel Klawansky, Alma Hawk, Dor- 
othy Shoemaker, and Harleth Unger. 
Standing: C. Dean Salada, teacher and 
principé al; Joanne Klinger, Robert Mor- 
gan, Dorothea Anne Lebo, Robert Pell 
(chairman), and Betty Sigel. 





Mary Lou Woldenberg, and Sylvia 
Pfeifer. Back row: David Purdy, Carl 
Ajemian, Morton Barber, Bobby Mar- 
kell, Arthur Goldberg, and Stanley 
Coben. 


MATCH YOUR WITS 


Because of other demands on our space 
this week, we are omitting the department 
“Match Your Wits.” 

Last week’s answer to “How Observant 
Are You?” (1) Twelve circles. (2) Four 
circles. (3) Seven circles. (4) Three circles. 
(5) Three circles. 

“You Name It.” Win $1 by writing a 
title for the cartoon that appeared on page 
15 of last week’s Junior Scholastic. Entries 


close Dec. 6. 
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WIN A FREE TRIP 


TO SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO, TO MEET THE 
STARS OF WARNER BROS. “SANTA FE TRAIL” 





* Errol Flynn 
* Olivia de Havilland 
* Raymond Massey 


All-expense trips will be awarded 
to the winning high school student 
and his or her teacher 





in a@ nation-wide contest based on “Santa Fe 


Trail” for the best 25 to 50 word conversation 





3 os . that might have taken place in the still above. 
1ST PRIZE: All-Expense trip on special train to Santa 


Fe, New Mexico, with the stars of Warner Bros. 
“Santa Fe Trail” to attend the World Premiere on De- . ; 
cember 14, 1940. To be awarded to winning student Mail your entry to SANTA FE TRAIL 
AN her teacher. Join the stars in S ! 

AND his or her teacher. Join the stars in Santa Fe CONTEST COMMITTEE, Room 2412, 290 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. It must be postmarked be- ~* 
fore December 2, 1940. Decision of the judges will 


be final. In the case of tie, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 














i ae 
2ND PRIZE: Underwood Portable Sacoke with built- 
in typing stand. Will help you do better school work. 

















HE story of “Santa Fe Trail” is the story of the fanatical abo- 
T isin John Brown (Raymond Massey). While still a boy, 





SRD PRIZE FOR GiRiS THIRD PRIZE FOR BOYS this enemy of slavery brooded with the fervor of a prophet, 
Gruen Veri-Thin Mitzi Gruen Veri-Thin Arrow and swore eternal war on such injustice. In 1854 he emigrated to 
15 jewel wrist watch. 15 jewel wrist watch Kansas to aid in bringing that state into the Union as a Free-Soil 


State. John Brown's part in the border warfare was climaxed by his 
seizure of the Government arsenal at Harper's Ferry, where he 
planned to arm the slaves for an uprising. John Brown was hanged 
on December 2, 1859, but his part in the history of the United 
States has been immortalized in song and poetry, and now in the 





— . new Warner Brothers production, “SANTA FE TRAIL.” 

4TH AND STH PRIZES 6TH "AND 7TH PRIZES 
RCA _ Victor Personal FOR BOYS 
Radio Schick Injector Razors. 4 In the scene above, John Brown’s ruffians capture Lieut. Jeb 


Stuart, (Errol Flynn). Brown, the fanatic, insists that the sins of 
the nation can be wiped out only by the shedding of blood. On 
his side is the strength of his feeling against slavery. On the side 
of Jeb Stuart is law and order, and his duty as an officer of the 
United States Army. 





STH AND 9TH PRIZES 91 prizes of sets 7 auto- 4 Write their conversation, 25 to 50 words. What does John 
12 volume sets, Modern graphed stills Errol Brown have to say to his enemies represented by an officer in the 


Library Books. A valuable Flynn from 7 of hi _ United States Army? What does Stuart have to say to this fanatic 
addition to any library. standing screen successes 
who is ordering his death? 











( Advertisement) 





